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achievements, or even successful business enterprises
in America, it will often be found that an Englishman
was responsible.

There can be few greater or more worth-while
thrills than those obtained from the creation and the
working out of ideas, especially when those ideas
prove successful or they are also ideals.

Each step of advance as it is accomplished is a great
thrill, and then there is the greater excitement and
anticipation of the next step. My first flight was only
a * hop,' it is true, but it was a start. People doubted.
Then came longer ' hops.' People still doubted. Then
there came the time when I made my first turn in the
air, and then came the first complete circular flight.
The doubting continued. If I had not been convinced
in my own mind about the real value of my work
which I was doing, I might very well have retired into
more established walks of life. There is an obvious
lesson and moral to be gained from what I have just
stated. It is that a sound idea if persisted in must,
in time, come to fruition.

In the early days of flying, to take an aeroplane into
the air could hardly be described as safe. The list of
fatalities per thousand miles flown indicates this. It
was not merely lack of skill in the pilots. Machines
in those days were often structurally weak simply
because we did not then have the knowledge which
we possess to-day concerning stresses, strains, and
correct designing. Then our engines were, likewise,
subject to constant mechanical defects. These dis-
advantages have been largely remedied to-day with the
result that it is very seldom one hears of accidents
from these causes.

I have heard persons querying the value of record-
breaking flights, but surely much of our advance has
been due to the pioneer efforts made at improving
on existing records. I would not undervalue the